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WHEN A SCHOOL CHILD IS IN TROUBLE 


School Social Worker Joins Hands With 


Teacher in Solving Children’s Problems 


ALMA LAABS, Senior Consultant in School Social Work, Minneapolis Public Schools 


ASIC to the content of the social 
case work program in the schools 
today is the role, the philosophy, 

and the practice of education. Now as 
never before we are forced to evaluate 
the responsibility of the schools for 
helping to develop youth who can live in 
and build a truly democratic society in 
the United States and in the world. 

The school sees large numbers of chil- 
dren of school age. It sees them for 5 
or 6 hours a day, for 10 months of each 
year for 8 to 12 years. Consequently 
what happens to the child in school is a 
vital and tremendously important fac- 
tor in his growth and development, in 
his adjustment or maladjustment. 

Social work in the schools, or as it was 
formerly called, visiting-teacher service, 
is profoundly influenced by the philoso- 
phy of education as a whole concerning 
the function of the school, the school’s 
responsibility for all children, its posi- 
tion and standing in the community, 
and, particularly, by the attitude of 
the school administration toward social 
work itself. 


A dynamic philosophy of education 

Many schools today have a concept of 
their responsibility and their role which 
seems invigorating and broad, and 
which gives great hope for the future 
of youth. Such publications as the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission report, 
Education for All American Youth, 
and the Harvard Committee’s report, 
General Education in a Free Society, 
and Dr. Daniel A. Prescott’s report for 
the American Council on Education, 
Helping Teachers Understand Children 
present a philosophy of education that is 
both dynamic and vital. 

Here are excerpts from a statement 
tentatively proposed by the Minneapolis 
Public Schools to show the objectives of 
education : 

Education in Minneapolis today has a two- 
fold responsibility, to society and to the indi- 
vidual. The responsibility of our schools in- 
cludes adults as well as school-age pupils. . .. 

The responsibility of education to society 
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is that of preserving and extending democ- 
racy, preserving and rebuilding human and 
natural resources, and developing world rela- 
tionships and understandings. 


Education must be concerned with the 
conservation of human resources. Since the 
people of a nation are its most important 
asset, we believe America must find a way 
to make it possible for each school-age youth 
to have an opportunity for securing the edu- 
cation he needs to meet his responsibilities 
as a useful citizen of society. 


We must provide ways of developing spe- 
cial abilities so that each child has the oppor- 
tunity of realizing his potentialities. 


We believe the responsibility of education 
to the larger society of world relationships 
requires the development of an understand- 
ing that the world is a community of nations. 


Education must help develop an under- 
standing that the differences of the peoples 
of the world are largely cultural differences. 


The responsibility of education to the in- 
dividual must take into consideration his 
physical welfare, his emotional stability, the 
information and skills he needs, his economic 
competence, and his attitudes and beliefs. 


The total program of the school must con- 
sider the total development of each pupil. 


Education has the responsibility of con- 
tributing to the emotional growth and sta- 
bility of each pupil. This may be accom- 
plished by a concern for the chance each 
pupil has to contribute to his group, by pro- 
viding acceptance and understanding, by con- 
sidering maturity levels, and by relieving 
pressures. 


We believe education has the responsibility 
of helping pupils acquire the information and 
skills demanded of them for adequacy in the 
modern world. This adequacy will demand 
a knowledge of the cultural heritage, ability 
to think critically, proficiency in skills, 
worthy use of leisure time, and a zest for 
learning. 


We believe education should equip every in- 
dividual to be an intelligent producer and 
consumer. 


Education must be concerned with what 
an individual believes, how he feels toward 
people and things. The individual should 
place high value on human relationships, 
home life, and appreciations of the beautiful. 
He should assume responsibility for the 
direction of his own life. 


Such a concept of education is tre- 
mendously challenging. To achieve 
these objectives we know that many 
changes will have to be made in the day 
by day way schools are run, in the cur- 
riculum which is offered, in the atti- 
tudes of school personnel, and in the 
actual use of school buildings. 


The content of school social work 

The school social worker is part of 
the educational personnel. She is not 
an outsider, a frill, or a fad. She is a 
member of the school staff who differs 
from other school persons only in fune- 
tion and in training. Just as the school 
doctor and the school nurse relate the 
field of health to education, so the school 
social worker brings social-work con- 
cepts and philosophy into education. 
She implements and complements the 
program of the entire school. 

The role, the function, and the prac- 
tice of the school social worker are af- 


fected not only by the philosophy of 
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education as a whole, but by a number of 
other factors: 

1. The schools have a concern and a 
responsibility for all children who are 
inattendance. Although they are inter- 
ested in the individual child, they see 
him primarily as a member of a group, 
in terms of the effect of his behavior on 
the group, and what they can do for him 
The help 
they can give him as an individual is de- 
termined—and in some instances, lim- 
ited—by the needs of ali children in the 
school and the responsibility the school 
has for them. 


as a member of the group. 


2. The schools have a legal responsi- 
bility for school attendance. To the 
school board, the superintendent, and, 
in turn, the principal is delegated the 
responsibility for enforcing the law re 
lating to school attendance. 

3. The must 
pressures; for example, pressures grow- 
The 


schools cannot refuse to admit children 


schools meet certain 


ing out of the size of class load. 


even though the school is overcrowded. 
Other pressures grow out of the child’s 
progress from one grade to another. At 
the present time, the school term is usu- 
ally 9 or 10 months; and at the end of 
that time the school must make a deci- 
sion as to a child’s promotion to another 
grade, must judge his progress. 

In many places there is a prescribed 
course of study, issued by the State or 
by the central office in the local com- 
munity. Teachers and other school 
people are under pressure to cover the 
material recommended in this course of 
study for a particular grade in a cer- 
tain given time. Also the community 
and the parents put on the school both a 
responsibility and limitation as to what 
it ean do for the children. A change 
of curriculum or methods of instruction 
must have the backing of the commu- 
nity and the parents before it is effee- 
tive. Because of all these pressures, 
such things as regular school attend- 
ance, progress in achievement, the time 
necessary for adjustment of the child’s 
behavior become all-important issues to 
the school personnel, sometimes to the 
exclusion of other issues, 

4. The individual philosophy of the 
school personnel as to the school’s role or 
the objectives of education will deter- 


mine their relationship with the school 
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Happy, interested school life contributes greatly to a child’s normal emotional development. 


social worker. Is it liberal, broad, 
dynamic? What does the teacher see 
her role to be with each child and with 
the group? Can she use other resources 
to complement her own? Is she inter- 
ested in causative factors or only in 
present behavior? Can the teacher see 


behavior apart from herself? These 
points will be influenced by her train- 
ing and by her feeling of her own stand- 
ing as a teacher in the school system and 
in the community. 

5. This brings us to still another fac- 
tor that the the 


school social worker, the training and 


influences work of 


selection of teachers. As a_ whole, 
teacher-training courses have included 
little emphasis on child development or 
human their training, 


teachers have received little help in see- 


behavior. In 


ing the child’s behavior in relation to 
themselves or much understanding of 
their own needs and behavior. Today 
some schools of education are empha- 
sizing this area in the training of teach- 
the past and for 
teachers on present school staffs know1- 


ers—but in many 
edge of child development and behavior 
is very inadequate. 

Very often teachers have little insight 
into their own or the child’s behavior. 
Here again the school social worker 
must complement and extend the know!- 
edge of the teacher. Unfortunately, too, 
little emphasis has been placed on the 
selection of teachers in terms of their 





Condensed from paper given at the National 
Conference of Social Work, held April 13- 
19, 1947, at San Francisco. 


emotional stability or their basic rela- 
tionship with other human beings. 

6. The community demands a certain 
standard of behavior from school per- 
sonnel, especially in the smaller com- 
munities. Often school people resent 
the limitations on their personal be- 
havior or way of living imposed upon 
them by the community. Teachers need 
an active part in the community life if 
they are to perform their function in the 
development of children as we should 
like to have them do. They must be citi- 
Only in this 
way can they grow to feel that they 


zens as well as teachers. 


are making a vital contribution to the 
community. 

Then too, there is the whole question 
We are all aware that the 
Be- 


cause teachers are paid so inadequately 


of salaries. 


salaries of teachers are too low. 


we are not able to hold the kind of per- 
All these 


factors make the adjustment of the 


sonnel we want in our schools. 


teacher difficult—and her lack of adjust- 
ment is often reflected in the adjustment 
of children to the school. 

7. There are certain feelings and atti- 
tudes between workers in education and 
in social work which handicap indi- 
viduals in both fields. 
old, established profession. There are 
many precedents from the past. Edu- 
eators have been working with children 
for many years. They feel that they 
must be responsible for a group of chil- 


Sducation is an 


dren and for the good of the group. 
Social work is a newer profession. Its 
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Some underlying problem may be the cause of a child’s not getting along with his school- 
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mates. When the school social worker is consulted she will try to get at the root of the trouble. 


main emphasis is on development of 
and help to the individual. It has an 
orientation in the field of human be- 
havior. Often educators feel threatened 
by the ideas of these new members of 
the school staff—the school social work- 
ers. In general, school personnel have 
not been orientated in the field of com- 
munity resources or the policies and 
functions of social agencies. On the 
other hand, social workers often do not 
understand the schools of today or the 
philosophy on which they function. 
Eath group, social workers and educa- 
tors, finds the terminology of the other 
difficult to understand. 

The tempo of the work of the two 
groups is different, too. The schools 
must get certain things done because of 
the pressures of time and schedules, 
while the very basis of social work is to 
give help to the individual, not on a 
time schedule, but as he can change, or 
as he can use help. Educators often 
question some of our social-work prac- 
tices; for instance, limitation of intake, 
and closing of cases if the family can- 
not use treatment. Schools must take 
all the children. 

8. The school principal is the admin- 
istrative head of the school, which so- 
cial workers should always remember 
when they are working with the schools. 
In addition to the principal and the 
teachers there are other school person- 
nel who have a common relationship 
with the child—the nurse, the counselor, 
and so forth. All these must be con- 
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sidered in any planning for the child. 

%. Finally, the school social worker 
must frankly and realistically evaluate 
her own attitudes toward the school and 
its work. They will affect her relation- 
ship to the child, to the school, to the 
parent. How does she feel about the 
school’s procedures and philosophy ? 
Although she need not approve the 
school’s procedures or philosophy in de- 
tail, she must objectively evaluate what 
she can do in the school situation to 
help both the child and the school. 


The functions of the school social worker 

With these factors in mind, what are 
the functions of social work in school 
and how. do these functions affect its 
practice ? 

First, the functions of the school so- 
cial worker are: 

1. To help the individual child find 
a personally satisfying and socially ef- 
fective place in the school and in the 
community. 

2. To consider and plan with the 
ieacher and other school personnel how 
and to what extent the needs of the par- 
iicular child can best be met in the class- 
room and in the entire school program. 

3. To help parents understand the 
purpose and the program of the school ; 
to assist the parents through their rela- 
tionships with the child to facilitate his 
best use of the school; to promote under- 
standing and acceptance between the 
parents and the school. 


4. To procure the services of other so- 
cial agencies in the community in assist- 
ing the child and his family; to promote 
understanding of the purpose and the 
program of the school among represent- 
atives of social agencies. 

5. To stimulate the school and the 
community to recognize a responsibility 
to children for adequate facilities in ed- 
ucation and other welfare services as 
needs become apparent from the school 
social worker’s experience with individ- 
ual children who are unable to make ef- 
fective use of the school or whom the 
school is not able to help effectively be- 
cause of lack of resources. 

In the main, children are referred by 
the principal or the teacher. What chil- 
dren will be referred, the manner in 
which they will be referred, and when, 
will all be determined by the various 
factors affecting the role, function, and 
practice of social work in the school. 
If the school sees the services of the so- 
cial worker’ as a part of, or as compic- 
menting, the school’s work with the 
child, it will mean that the teacher or 
the principal will ask for the assistance 
of the school social worker early in the 
development of the child’s behavior or 
early in his school experience. This 
attitude will strengthen and clarify the 
relationship during the period of study 
and during treatment. However, if the 
school feels resistant to the child and 
his behavior, or feels a need to punish 
the child or to have him made over; 
or if it waits until the situation is an 
emergency one, or uses referral as a 
threat to the child or the parent, the 
school social worker will be limited in 
what she is able to do. 

The very introduction by the prin- 
cipal or the teacher of the social worker 
to the child or parent will affect her role 
and what she is able to do. If the prin- 
cipal can introduce the social worker to 
the parent and the child as someone 
who is able to help because of her par- 
ticular skills; if the principal or teacher 
can see herself as a factor in the be- 
havior, in the progress, or in the at- 
tendance of the child and also see her- 
self as a person who can assist both the 
school and the school social worker, 
there can be a great deal of strength in 
the referral by the school of the child 
and his parents to the worker. In the 
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majority of cases the parent and the 
child are willing to accept the problem 
at school whether they agree with the 
school or not. They can see there is a 
problem. The school social worker is 
where the behavior takes place; and 
often, for this very reason, she is able to 
help the child and the parent to focus 
on the problem and to grow in their 


understanding of it. 


Behavior symptomatic of other difficulties 


We know that the behavior at school, 
be it incorrigibility, inability to get 
along with other children, resistance to 
school routines, nonattendance, or non- 
achievement, are symptoms of more 
difficulties. His adjustment at 
school is a vital part of the child’s over- 
all growth and development, and as we 


basic 


have said, parents and children as a rule 
can accept the problem that is there. I 
want to say again that the fact that the 
school social worker is in the school 
where the child is, where his behavior 
is taking place, is a dynamic factor in 
treatment. worker 
and the school know this behavior has 


The school social 


taken place. The child knows they 
The child and the school social 
worker can meet ona basis of this knowl- 


know. 
edge. The same is true of the parent. 

We need to mention at this point too 
that if authority has to be used to help 
the child and the parent to focus on the 
problem, the school has authority in 
regard to behavior at school and in re- 
gard to attendance at school. 

Because all children are at school and 
the school usually has many children, 
there is going to be pressure in terms 
of the that the 
The school 
social worker is accessible to the broad- 


number of children 


school will want to refer. 


est possible intake and therefore is go- 
ing to be subjected to pressure in terms 
of the number of cases she can carry. Is 
she going to take all the cases that the 
school may want to refer? How can she 
control the intake and still make the 
school feel that she is giving the help it 
needs? Then during treatment or dur- 
ing the period of study, there will be 
pressure from the school because the 
school sees this child every day as he 
comes to school clean or dirty, unhappy 
or content, 
achieve. 


unable to 
The school will want to see 


successful or 


something being done. 
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Home difficulties seem to be interfering with Wilbert’s'success in school. I 
knows that she can call on the school social worker for help in solving these difficulties. 


In the treatment situation, the school 
social worker must always keep in mind 
that there is a two-fold relationship in- 
volved. She has a responsibility to the 
child and to the parent to help them 
with their individual 
needs, 


problems and 
She also has a responsibility to 
help the school. 

In treatment she must assess the rela- 
tionship of the teacher, who is the piv- 
otal person, and the child. 
sees the child daily. 


The teacher 
She can help him 
in his group contacts. She can 
help him through her own relationship 
with him and with his need for achieve- 
ment. 


also 


The social worker, through her 
technical skills in case work, can help 
the teacher to estimate the child’s ad- 
justment and make her best contribution 
to it. 

The school social worker must give 
thought and consideration to the ex- 
change of information with the teacher 
about the child’s problem or the parents’ 
background. often 
that social workers do not give them es- 
sential about the child. 
Often, they say, social workers leave 


Teachers report 


information 


them in the dark about the problems 
they discover. 

Social workers, on the other hand, feel 
that certain information could not be 
given to the teacher without violating 
the confidence of the parent or the child. 
A social worker, of course, is forced to 
keep in mind the confidential nature of 





But his teacher 


the client-worker relationship, but it is 
part of her job to find ways to give the 
essence of this information to the teach- 
er. Having been given a better under- 
standing of the child, the teacher can 
then help the child more skillfully, more 
successfully. 

The relationship between the teacher 
and the child, and even the considera- 
tion given to it by the school social 
worker, is influenced by the teacher’s 
philosophy, by her training, by her emo- 
tional balance. There will always be 
some teachers who feel threatened by the 
relationship of the social worker to the 
child. They will be unable to see that 
there is a difference in the relationship 
of the social worker and her own rela- 
tionship to the child. As the social 
worker makes recommendations as to 
the needs of the child, she also must 
keep in mind the classroom situation 
of which the child is a part, the make- 
up of the class, the achievement level of 
the child and the class, the general be- 
havior of the entire group of children. 

In her relationship to the child or to 
the parent, the school social worker 
needs to make clear her responsibility 
to the school. The child needs to know 
that there are certain things the social 
worker must talk over with the teacher. 
The worker can help the child make de- 
cisions or meet his responsibilities, but 
there are certain decisions she cannot 
make and certain difficulties she cannot 
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get him out of. The same thing is true 
of parents. 

The social worker also has a relation- 
ship to the teacher quite apart from her 
relationship to the individual child. 
She needs to assess her own feelings 
about the teacher because these feelings 
will influence her work with the in- 
dividual child and his problems. This 
will also affect her ability to help the 
child in his contacts with the teacher. 

On the other hand, the teacher may 
feel that she has not been effective in 
her work with this child. She may feel 
threatened by the social worker as a per- 
son and as a member of a different pro- 
fession. 

A social worker's too frequent use of 
social-work terminology outside her 
professional circle is a disadvantage. 
A social worker should use plain, ordi- 
nary English in explaining her work to 
others. With teachers she should use 
technical terms only when they are com- 
mon to education and social work. 

Often teachers resent the apparent 
freedom of the social worker in the mat- 
ter of being at one place at a certain 
time, her freedom concerning her time. 

Because the school social worker is a 
part of the school, she can call upon 
school resources available in the treat- 
ment of the child’s difficulties; for in- 
stance, the whole field of special educa- 
tion; the various special activities in the 
school such as dramatics, music, art, 
home economics, vocational education. 
All of these can be used to help the child 
according to his needs and ability to use 
them. 
work out with the school the use of these 


The school social worker can 


particular facilities. In some instances 
a shift in curriculum may be used for 
the growth of the child. 

The use of school resources in cur- 
riculum, special assistance in achieve- 
ment, or training in particular schools, 
help with the child’s adjustment in the 
group, are all very pertinent and some- 
times are the only way we can help the 
child. Along with the material re- 
sources in the school, there are various 
school personnel who can give assist- 
ance to the child or can be drawn in to 
help the child; for example, the school 
counselor, the school nurse, the psychol- 
ogist, and possibly the psychiatrist. 

Perhaps in many instances we can- 
not change the home situation or we 
cannot basically change the parent- 
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child relationship, but we can help the 
child in the normal relationships which 
are a part of his school life. Sometimes 
we cannot do much in working with the 
basic problems, but through the teacher- 
child relationship the child can gain 
certain satisfactions. 

Perhaps at the point of referral to the 
school social worker, this need for the 
use of other community resources is evi- 
dent. There may be an agency already 
active in the case. By thinking through 
with the parent and the child the pos- 
sible use of agency services, often the 
problem at school can be discussed with 
the agency and the treatment focused 
in this agency. Under such circum- 
stances, the school social worker con- 
tinues in the liaison position between 
the school and the agency so that there 
can be an exchange of experience and 
information between the agency and 
the school. If an agency is not active, 
the school social worker is in a position 
to think through with the parent and the 
child the problem as presented and the 
use of other community resources in the 
solution of it. She may confer with the 
other social agencies as to their ability 
to take on the situation, and in turn she 
may interpret to the child and the parent 
and to the school the services available 
through the agency. 


School social worker as consultant 

Thus, the school social worker serves 
as a liaison person between other agen- 
cies and the school. She can get infor- 
mation for them. She has an opportu- 
nity of conferring with the school per- 
sonnel who see the child in these various 
relationships. This information can 
be very helpful to the social worker in 
the other agency. 

Besides her work with the individual 
child, there are other equally important 
functions of the school social worker; 
for instance, often she is consulted by 
individual teachers, not about the par- 
ticular child, but about children’s be- 
havior in general or about the problems 
she, the teacher, meets in her classroom, 
The school social worker can give in- 
formation about the community and the 
community resources. 

Her work with individual children, 
her training with special orientation in 
the field of child behavior and child 
growth, should be made available to 
groups concerned with the over-all cur- 


riculum in the schools or over-all school 
practices. In some communities, the 
school social worker or the school psy- 
chologist or school psychiatrist serves 
on curriculum committees or on com- 
mittees concerned with school practices 
in general. 

In certain communities the school so- 
cial worker serves as a discussion leader 
with parent groups or she is called on 
These dis- 
cussion groups are one of the newer de- 


to meet with these groups. 


velopments in education. Many schools 
realize that part of their objectives can 
be achieved only through a better rela- 
tionship with parents. The schools 
should be offering opportunities to the 
parents of the children to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the school. In- 
creasingly schools are becoming com- 
munity centers. Many school systems 
are using parent-teacher conferences 
Out of these 
conferences come requests for discussion 


instead of report cards. 


groups about children’s problems. 
Finally, the school social worker has 
an opportunity and a responsibility of 
interpreting the function of the school 
and its policies to other community so- 
Neither 
the schools nor the social agencies can 
meet the needs of children alone. They 
must work together. Each must corre- 


cial agencies, and vice versa. 


late its activities with the activities of 
others. If there are certain ade- 
quacies in our present program, these 
must be met together. Too often we 
criticize each other and do nothing in a 
positive or constructive way to assist in 
making the services available to children 
more effective or more adequate. 

At the present time, in many places 
the school social worker must work 
without supervision. As yet schools 
have not seen the need for case consult- 
ants or case supervisors to the extent 
that they are used by social agencies. 
In the majority of school social-work 
staffs, the supervisor of the staff has 
both administrative and consultative re- 
sponsibilities. In some places, this one 
person is responsible for a staff of from 
20 to 30 people. Thus, the school social 
worker is forced to work independently. 
And therefore she needs to be a mature 
person with confidence in her own skills 
and in her relationship to the whole field 
of education. 


Reprints available in about 5 weeks. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
CARES FOR 
CHILDREN’S TEETH 


ARLY THIS YEAR New Zea- 
land’s Department of Health be- 
gan to provide free dental services 
for adolescents. This is the 
phase of a national dental program, the 
first phase of which began more than a 


second 


quarter of a century ago, when provi- 
sion of dental services began for chil- 
dren of preschool age and for those in 
primary schools. 

Under the new phase of the program, 
adolescents who have been receiving 
regular dental service during their 
school years, either from the school den- 
tal service or from a private dentist, are 
eligible to continue to receive dental 
care, paid for by the Government. Only 
adolescents whose oral fitness is up to 
a certain standard are eligible for this 
care, as provision for minor treatment 
only is intended. 

Pending the development of a staff 
of full-time salaried dentists, which is 
planned for the future, the Government 
pays private dental practitioners for the 
care of these adolescents on a fixed-fee- 
for-service basis. This plan has the 
approval of New Zealand’s dental pro- 
fession. 

For the present the upper age limit 
for this service is the child’s sixteenth 
birthday, but as more dentists become 
available the Government 


expects to 
raise this limit to the nineteenth birth- 
























































Two-thirds of the children now 
eligible are enrolled. 

The free care provided by the school 
dental service to primary-school chil- 
dren and to preschool children over 214 
years of age is unique in that it is given 
by dental nurses. When the plan for 
dental nurses was first made by the Gov- 
ernment, in 1921, it was considered a 
radical move, but the New Zealand Den- 
tal Association formally approved the 
proposal, and soon afterward the first 
group of young women began the re- 
quired 2 years of training. They com- 
pleted their training in 1923, and then 
the plan went into action. Each year 
since, as more and more dental nurses 
have been trained, new school dental 
clinics have gone into operation. 


day. 


The dental nurses do not do every- 
The 
treatment given by dental nurses in- 
cludes fillings in both deciduous and 


thing that a dental surgeon does. 


permanent teeth, extractions (using lo- 
cal anesthetics only), and prophylaxis. 
No root treatment is undertaken. The 
“sealing off” of susceptible pits and fis- 
sures—known as prophylatic odontot- 
omy—is extensively practiced. 

Dental nurses do not attend children 
over 15 years of age. 

The director of the dental-hygiene 
division of the Dominion Health De- 





partment (himself a dental surgeon) is 
in charge of the school service, which 
has six units. Each unit is controlled 
by a senior dental officer, who is directly 
responsible to the director. These six 
officers include the principal of the Do- 
minion training school for dental 
nurses, and each of the five principal 
dental officers, who are in charge of the 
five dental districts into which the Do- 
minion is organized. Each of these dis- 
tricts has about 80 dental nurses. 

The principal of the training school 
is responsible for the training of the 
school dental nurses, and also for the 
operation, as a public institution, of the 
children’s dental clinic, which is a part 
of the training school. Normally about 
200 student dental nurses are in train- 
ing at one time. They enroll in groups 
of 50, at intervals of 6 months. 

Applicants for training agree to serve 
for 3 years after graduation, in any part 
oi the country. They must be over 17 
years of age, and preference is given to 
those between 18 and 25. Each must 
meet certain physical and educational 
requirements. 

After graduation the nurse works in 
a clinic attached to a primary school. 
Although actually under the direct con- 
trol of the principal district dental of- 
ficer and his staff, each nurse is virtually 
a member of the school staff. Her task 
is to keep about 500 children in good 
dental health. In addition, she in- 
structs the children in oral hygiene and 
preservation of teeth. 

According to the annual report of the 
dental-hygiene division, issued in Sep- 
tember 1946, approximately 200,000 
children, in more than 2,000 schools, 
received regular dental care, an increase 
of 10 percent over the year before. Of 
these, 24,364 were of preschool age. 


(Continued on page 95) 








TO STRENGTHEN FAMILY LIFE 


EDITH ROCK WOOD, Office of the Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Member of Technical Advisory Committee, National Conference on Family Life 


HAT ARE the forces working 

for and against the family in 

these days of rapid and bewil- 
dering change? What can community 
and educational resources do to 
strengthen the family? These are some 
of the questions that people are asking 
and that have led to the planning of 
the National Conference on Family Life, 
which will be held at Washington, May 
6-8, 1948. 

More than 110 national organizations 
are jointly sponsoring the conference. 
These organizations have a wide range 
They 


home economists, doctors, nurses, den- 


of interests. include parents, 
tists, social workers, teachers, and cler- 
gymen, as well as representatives of 
such fields as housing, vocational guid- 
ance, recreation, organized labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture. 

President Truman has expressed his 
“wholehearted concurrence in the ob- 
jectives of the proposal,” and in a letter 
to the vice chairman says, “I shall be 
glad to extend to such a conference as 
you are planning the courtesy of the 
White House as a place of meeting, as 
evidence of my official and personal in- 
terest.” 


Those preparing for the conference 





are assembling factual material as back- 
ground for the discussions. This in- 
eludes such data as where families are 
living, what is their cultural back- 
ground, how many children have been 
born to them, how many have married 
sons or daughters. Data on income will 
be collected, including not only the 
amount, but on who is responsible for 
the family support, and whether the 
mother is a wage earner. Study will be 
made of families as consumers and on 
the adequacy of their standards of liv- 
ing. Material on the legal status of 
families will also be collected. 

Information will be assembled on 
families as social groups and the family- 
life cycle. This cycle begins with the 
premarriage period —courtship and 
mate selection. It goes on to early mar- 
riage adjustments, up to the conception 
of the first child. Parent-child rela- 
tionships come next—among families 
with young children and families with 
older children. Then come the middle 
years, when children mature and move 
out of the parents’ home. And last is 
the stage of the empty nest. 

The experience of families during 
critical periods will be reviewed, such 


as when a new baby is born or some 


Secure, wholesome family life will build a firm foundation for the strength of the people. 
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member of the family dies; also causes 
of family conflicts, especially those re- 
sulting in divorce or separation. 

Under the guidance of a technical ad- 
visory committee of some 75 members, 
10 committees are developing reports 
on problems and issues that confront 
families. Each of these committees will 
cover a subject important in family life; 
the subjects are: home management, 
housing, economic welfare, education, 
health, social welfare, community par- 
ticipation, legal relationships, counsel- 
ing and guidance, and recreation. 

Representatives of Federal agencies 
are included among the members of the 
technical advisory committee. 

The chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the conference is Eric A. John- 
ston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America. The 
chairman is Boris Shishkin, economist, 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Frank J. Hertel, director of the Family 
Service 


vice 


Association of America, is 
treasurer. Dr. Ernest G. Osborne, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is program coor- 
dinator and chairman of the technical 
advisory committee. Dr. Alexander 
Radomski is Washington representa- 
tive. Mrs. C. H. L. Pennock is the ad- 
ministrative secretary. The conference 
is incorporated. Its administrative of- 
fices are at 10 East Fortieth Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

The board of trustees is made up of 
40 members, broadly representative of 
civic, religious, farm, business, labor, 
and professional groups. 

The proposal for such a conference 
first came from the American Home 
1944. The 
National Planning Association and the 
Woman’s Foundation assisted in the 
process of organization. By June 1946 
preparation the conference had 
begun. 

The purpose of the family-life confer- 
ence is to find specific ways, in a great 
variety of fields, in which the family can 
be strengthened and made more secure. 
The conference will take stock of the 
family in the modern postwar world. 


Economics Association in 


for 


It will develop guideposts for programs 
of action which will help achieve greater 
security for the family and all of its 
members, including mental and emo- 
tional as well as physical and economic 
security. 
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PLAYS PART IN. 


COURT PROCESS 


WARRINGTON STO KES, Administrator, 


Multnomah County Public Welfare Commission, Portland, Oreg. 


NE of the most significant devel- 
opments of our century in the ad- 
ministration of justice has been 

the growing realization that justice must 
be tempered, not only with mercy, but 
with a knowledge of human behavior 
and of the relationship of the individual 
to his family and society. 

We are no longer satisfied to believe 
that punishment, or the admonition 
to “go and sin no more” will result 
in redemption. For reasons that are 
readily apparent this development has 
been most marked and has made the 
most headway in those courts having 
jurisdiction over juveniles, although it 
is becoming increasingly evident in 
courts dealing with adult offenders. 

However, many of us whose experi- 
ence has been in the larger centers of 
population, where courts have devel- 
oped the most comprehensive services, 
tend to forget that throughout the coun- 
try there are communities that have not 
yet seen the advantages of providing the 
knowledge and skill contained in the 
field of social work as an adjunct to the 
more legalistic functions of the court. 

Since the problem of the offender, 
both juvenile and adult, is becoming in- 
creasingly important in our complex 
civilization, it is imperative that we give 
careful consideration to defining and 
clarifying the role of social work in the 
correctional process, and to determining 
the best method of providing these so- 
cial services to the courts. 

Basically a social worker providing 
service to a court dealing with juvenile 
or adult offenders has two functions: 
First, to assist the judge in reaching a 
decision by providing him with perti- 
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SOCIAL WORKER 


nent information concerning the per- 
sonality and social relationships of the 
person coming before him, and, sec- 
ondly, to provide a skilled professional 
service for carrying out the corrective 
program approved by the court. If, for 
the time being, we pass over the question 
of authority, these functions require the 
exercise of the same techniques as those 
used by other social workers. Let us 
consider, then, some of the specific ac- 
tivities of such a social worker. 


Helping offender to understand 

The person brought before the court 
is interviewed by a social worker who 
is skilled in securing information that 
will be helpful in understanding and 
solving the personal and social difficul- 
ties that have brought the offender be- 
fore the court. We who have been work- 
ing in nonauthoritative agencies are 
keenly aware of the importance of this 
first contact with the people we hope to 
help. Picture, if you will, how very im- 
portant it must be for the person whose 
personal problems have brought him 
into conflict with society as expressed in 
its laws. There are still too many places 
where the police authorities seem to be 
motivated by the belief that a good scare 
will have beneficial results. Actually, 
such treatment of an already disturbed 
person may establish an attitude which, 
at best, will cause withdrawal from all 
offers of help, but may also establish a 
deep-seated hostility to the court, its 
officers, and all the agencies connected 
with the administration of the law. 





Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, held April 13-19, 1947, at San Fran- 
cisco. 


It is important, therefore, that the 
initial interview be conducted as soon 
after placement in detention as possible, 
in a setting conducive to mutual con- 
fidence, and by a person genuinely able 
by personality and training to be of 
help. In this initial interview the case 
worker begins the all-important work 
of establishing a relationship which the 
client will gradually be able to use in 
working through his difficulties. 

At the same time information con- 
cerning the personality and social back- 
ground of the client is obtained. The 
information obtained through direct 
interview is supplemented by material 
supplied by relatives and other inform- 
ants, and by the results of medical, psy- 
chological, and psychiatric examina- 
tions. This is compiled and analyzed 
and brought to the judge for discussion. 

At this point a new factor is injected 
into the picture—the judge, himself. 
Because of his central position in the 
court process, the attitudes of the judge 
have an immediate bearing on all the 
work done by the court. Unfortunately 
there is a tendency on the part of many 
judges to treat the social workers with 
whom they work as little more than 
glorified errand boys. This does not oc- 
cur to the same extent in agencies pro- 
viding help on a voluntary basis, since, 
although there may be differences of 
opinions, all persons involved—case 
worker, supervisor, and executive—are 
working within the same frame of ref- 
erence. The judge, however, represents 
a different profession, with different 
methods and, sometimes, a different out- 
look. Unless he sincerely believes in 
the validity of the social-work method 
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and respects the professional compe- 


tence and integrity of the social worker, 
little can be accomplished. I am not 
suggesting that the judge must surren- 
der any of his rightful authority, but 
that he shall be sympathetic with the so- 
cial worker’s methods. 

By the same token, the social worker 
must understand and appreciate the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
judge, as a specialized practitioner of a 
recognized profession. He must be 
willing to recognize that the forces that 
bear on the judge are different from 
those that may influence the social 
worker’s decision, and that there is noth- 
ing inherently destructive in these pres- 
sures if the judge is a person of in- 
tegrity. 

We know that treatment of the of- 
fender begins at the first interview and 
continues throughout the period of con- 
tact, being refined and redirected as new 
diagnostic material is revealed. I am 
not advocating long periods of detention 
before disposition or trial, but I do urge 
that whatever time is spent in detention 
should be made as constructive as pos- 
sible. The offender 


adult—has undergone a markedly trau- 


whether child or 





matie experience. He may be hostile 
and aggressive, or he may retreat into 
passivity. In either case we know that 
his experiences have created a psycho- 
logical situation in which perhaps more 
than at any other time he will be able 
to respond positively to help. Now is 
the time when the social worker must 
begin skillfully to help him face the 





reality of his situation and to mobilize 
whatever strengths he may possess to 
deal constructively with his problem. 

As quickly as possible the social 
worker develops a plan of treatment 
based upon the known facts concerning 
the offender and the available facilities. 
This plan is laid before the judge, who 
then has the responsibility for render- 
ing judgment. Obviously the success of 
the whole program is dependent upon 
the adequacy and variety of treatment 
resources available to the court. A well- 
formulated plan for probation is mean- 
ingless unless the community provides 
an adequate number of well-qualified 
social workers. We are all aware of 
communities in which a pitiful handful 
of social workers are attempting to su- 
pervise a large number of persons on 
probation, who frequently are scattered 
over a wide geographical area. Under 
such circumstances the whole spirit and 
purpose of probation is lost, and a deci- 
sion by the court to place an offender 
on probation is meaningless. 

The same thing is true in the case of 
commitment to a correctional institu- 
tion. I am sure that many of you have 
known situations in which all the fac- 
tors in the case pointed to the desir- 
ability of a period of treatment in a 
controlled environment, but the correc- 
tional institutions were so inadequate 
that the court recognized that commit- 
ment could only have a harmful effect, 
and continued to try to work out plans 
outside the institution. Too frequently 
we tend to excuse our failures by blam- 


Information provided by a social worker concerning the personalities and social backgrounds 
of youthful offenders is helpful to the judge who must make a decision concerning them. 






















ing them on the recalcitrance of the 
individual rather than on the inade- 
quacies of our own facilities. The real 
danger lies in the fact that our failure 
to provide the necessary facilities re- 
flects upon the whole principle of mod- 
ern probation and correction, with the 
result that communities, growing tired 
of failures, tend to return to the “good 
old days” when wrongdoers were se- 
curely locked behind bars and forgotten 
as long as the law allowed. 


Social worker’s responsibilities 

Assuming, however, for the purposes 
of this discussion, that adequate facili- 
ties are available, the judge bases his 
decision upon the information presented 
to him and the points of law involved. 

If the decision is to commit the of- 
fender to an institution, the social 
worker interprets to him the meaning of 
the decision and tries to prepare him 
for his institutional experience. Al- 
though certain individuals will find re- 
lief from their feeling of guilt in the 
fact that they are being punished, it is 
important that they be helped to ap- 
proach the experience in such a way 
that they can utilize the program and 
facilities of the institution in attaining 
i more satisfactory personal and social 
adjustment. 

The social worker should also assume 
responsibility for allaying any anxie- 
ties the offender may have concerning 
the welfare of his family. If the of- 
fender was the principal wage earner 
for his family, perhaps some other mem- 
ber of the family can be helped to secure 
employment through referral to employ- 
ment or vocational-guidance agencies. 
In other cases, referral should be made 
to public-assistance agencies, and the so- 
cial worker should be sure that the fam- 
ily receives all the financial help to 
which it is entitled. Members of the 
offender’s family will frequently need 
help in working through their own feel- 
ings about the offender. In the case of a 
delinquent child, the child himself will 
need a great deal of reassurance that he 
is loved and that his misdeeds have not 
cut him off forever from the affection of 
his family. Finally, the social worker 
prepares a detailed summary of all the 
available information, which is for- 
warded to the institution for the use of 
the institution staff. 





























In those cases where probation is de- 
cided upon the role of the social worker 
It is the function 
of the court to outline the terms of pro- 


is a continuing one. 


bation, but the social worker must in- 
terpret these terms to the offender in 
such a way that he understands them 
and recognizes their purpose. The fact 
that the probationer is not free to accept 
or reject his worker in no way alters the 
basic principle that case-work treat- 
ment can only be successful when the 
client is able to actively participate in 
We should know that re- 
liance on admonition and on the un- 


the process. 


critical use of authority is useless. It 
is only when the probationer has been 
helped to recognize his need for help and 
to accept the social worker as the person 
able to give that help that real progress 
toward reintegration and reconstruc- 
tion of behavior patterns can be made. 

On the other hand, the worker who 
does possess authority in his relation- 
ship with his clients does not improve 
the situation by minimizing that au- 
thority or shying away from it, 

Authority is integral to the probation 
setting, and only by recognizing the 
implications of that authority and us- 
ing it with skill and understanding can 
the worker attain that sense of security 
in his own role and function which will 
make it possible for him to offer real 
help. . 

For example, adults, as well as chil- 
dren, will frequently be impelled to test 
their relationship with their worker. 
The probationer, although he knows the 
terms of his probation and has appar- 
ently accepted them, may violate his 
probation in various ways in order to 
see how far he can go. 

If, on the one hand, the worker ignores 
these violations the probationer may 
feel that there is no real validity to the 
relationship and therefore it can be of 
no help to him. On the other hand, if 
the worker meets such a situation with 
hostility the probationer may come to 
feel that he has no alternative but to be 
submissive. Unfortunately any of us 
who are in a position where we must be 
submissive usually develop considerable 
hostility, and, when it is impossible to 
assert ourselves, this hostility may come 
out in many ways. The basic concept 
here is that in any situation the client 
needs to know the limitations within 
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Social workers recognize the recreational needs of young people who are on probation. 


which he operates, and the person plac- 
ing those limitations must be secure in 
his ability to do so, but the limitations 
should be acceptable to the client and 
not have the appearance of arbitrary 
exercise of authority. 

As the course of treatment proceeds 
the worker draws upon community re- 
sources to round out the case-work serv- 
This 


includes referral to public-assistance 


ice which he is able to provide. 


agencies if economic need exists, voca- 
tional counseling and employment agen- 
cies, medical and psychiatric facilities, 
and other services indicated which the 
community provides. 


Judge kept informed of progress 

Throughout the whole process the so- 
cial worker has a responsibility to keep 
the judge informed of the progress of 
the individual probationer. It may be 
necessary to ask the judge to reconsider 
his decision if it is found that the pro- 
bationer is unable to use the type of 
treatment provided. Finally, the judge 
must be advised when it would appear 
that the treatment has been successful 
and that the offender should be released 
from probation. 

Having considered the role of the so- 
cial worker in relation to the court, it is 
now important that we give our atten- 
tion to determining how and under what 
auspices these services should be pro- 
vided. In this phase of the discussion 
I will draw most heavily upon experi- 


ence in the provision of services to ju- 
venile offenders, because, as I indicated 
earlier, our practice and theory has de- 
veloped more rapidly in this area than 
in the area of adult correction. How- 
ever, the concepts which I wish to pre- 
sent can, I believe, be applied to the 
adult field. I believe that it constitutes 
the most basic question facing correc- 
tional workers today. 

When the juvenile-court movement 
started, around the turn of the century, 
most of what passed for skilled case 
work was being provided by private 
agencies, usually under sectarian auspi- 
Even in large cities there were 
only a few persons aware of the new 
thinking about the causes of antisocial 
behavior and of the ways of treating 
persons exhibiting such behavior. It 
was logical, therefore, that persons in- 
terested in court reform and the social- 
izing of court procedures should direct 
their efforts toward the courts them- 
selves. 


ces. 


As a result judges, either will- 
ingly or unwillingly, were required to 
employ social workers as juvenile pro- 
bation officers and, in order to remove 
children from the common jails, were 
given responsibility for the establish- 
ment and administration of fairly elabo- 
rate detention facilities. All this meant 
considerable change in the traditional 
concept of the court’s function as an 
arbiter and interpreter of questions of 
law and legal status. 

The tremendous growth in our knowl- 
edge of human behavior was accom- 
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panied by a parallel development in the 
concept of public responsibility for the 
welfare of people. 


Federal-State cooperation 

In 1935, with the passage of the Social 
Security Act; the financial resources of 
the Federal 
available to help in providing not only 


Government were made 
economic security, but also social serv- 
ices, particularly to children, in all parts 
of the country. As a result, although 
we are far short of achieving our goal, 
we can now talk realistically of plans to 
provide skilled child-welfare workers 
in every county of every State. 

Unfortunately, and I say this with 
full awareness of the magnificent work 
done in many places by outstanding 
courts under the leadership of conscien- 
tious and enlightened judges, the juve- 
nile courts generally have not kept pace 
with the progress made by the child- 
caring agencies. 

In too many instances considerations 
of political expediency or of  short- 


sighted have overweighed 
Standards for 


the selection of personnel have not been 


economy 


sound social planning. 


as high as those established by the public 
children’s agencies. 

In many places there is wasteful du- 
plication and overlapping of services 
which is confusing to the public and pre- 
vents efficient rendering of services to 
the children who need them. 

Especially in the area of protective 
for children, the 
heavily burdened with a large number 


services courts are 
of cases which do not actually need ju- 
dicial consideration. For example, sit- 
uations involving neglect present prob- 
lems which in nearly all instances can 
be dealt 
worker without the necessity of court 


with by a competent case 
action. In those instances where the 
situation requires the exercise of author- 
ity it is possible for the case worker to 
secure the necessary court orders remov- 
ing the child from the parent’s custody. 
In my own State, such a child may be, 
and frequently is, committed to the cus- 
tody of the county welfare department. 

Furthermore, it is 


not necessary to 


assume that the child who has com- 
mitted an offense against society must 
treated by the judicial 
Most delinquent children or 


therefore be 
agency. 


their families have been known at one 
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time or another to some social agency, 


and more frequently than not the 
agency has had a close and continuing 
and his family 
over a considerable period of time. To 
break this relationship and transfer the 
child to a completely different agency 


contact with the child 


simply because he has been adjudicated 
delinquent is harmful to the child and 
wasteful of the community’s resources. 

Interestingly enough, this concept of 
a unified and continuing service to all 
children has developed by force of cir- 
cumstance in many of our smaller com- 
the 
State department of welfare, by using 


munities. In such communities 
funds, has been 
able to provide a skilled child-welfare 
worker when the community could not 


the available Federal 


or would not provide from its own re- 
sources for a juvenile probation officer. 
The 


able to demonstrate to the judges that 


child-welfare workers have been 


they had a service to offer to the court 
which could be provided successfully 
outside the actual structure of the court. 

In the larger centers, where the court 
structure is more complex and there has 
already been an investment in person- 
nel, buildings, and equipment, the idea 
has been slower in taking hold. 

However, even in the large urban cen- 
ters, the public-welfare departments and 
voluntary agencies are providing an in- 
creasing amount of service to the courts, 
and are providing care, at the request 
of the court, to many children with 
serious behavior problems. 

I am presenting, therefore, the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

1. Care of socially and psychologi- 
cally handicapped children is basically 


A judge may decide that institutional care is needed by a youngster. 








a public responsibility that can best be 
fulfilled by a State agency. The serv- 
ices of such an agency can draw upon 
local, State, and Federal resources, and 
can be supplemented by specialized serv- 
ices under private auspices. These serv- 
ices should be developed as rapidly as 
possible to the point where any child 
exhibiting difficulties in adjustment to 
societv may receive skilled care, and 
should be sufficiently varied in scope to 
provide service in the child’s own home, 
in foster homes, or in institutions, de- 
pending upon the child’s individual re- 
quirements. 

2. The courts should return to their 
primary responsibility of determining 
questions of law and legal status, but 
in the exercise of this function the judge 
should utilize the services of the social 
agencies in arriving at a sound decision. 

3. The public and private child-car- 
ing agencies must recognize their re- 
sponsibility to provide the best possible 
service to the court and to the children 
brought before the court. 

4. Both ancl agencies 
must clarify their thinking with respect 


courts social 
to the types of situations which require 
judicial determination. 

Space does not permit a discussion of 
whether these unified services should be 
provided by a child-welfare division of 
a public-welfare agency, or by a State 
children’s department, or of the tre- 
mendously important role of the volun- 
However, I am 
vinced that only as we succeed in unify- 


tary agencies. con- 


ing all public services to children under 
one agency will we achieve the goal to- 
ward which we are striving. 


Reprints available in about 5 weeks 


Such care will offer 


better opportunity for personal and social adjustment if the decision is based on study by a 


social worker and if the boy or girl has been well prepared fc 





yr the institutional experience. 
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MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH 


JUANITA LUCK, 


Specialist in Planning for Children and Youth, Office of the Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Make Way for Youth is a motion pic- 
ture that should inspire parents, teen- 
agers, civic leaders, and other people 
to help make their home town a hap- 
pier and better place to live in. 

The picture recognizes that if a com- 
munity fails to encourage its young 
people to take part in civic life, then 
that community is creating a “youth 
problem” for itself. It illustrates fur- 
ther how youth can make a valuable con- 
tribution to the common good when they 
are supported by the adults of the com- 
munity in their efforts to achieve their 
rightful status. 

The Youth Division of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly presents this 
20-minute picture as a supplement to a 
booklet that this organization has re- 
cently issued, Youth United for a Bet- 
ter Home Town. 

Both the movie and the booklet call 
upon local youth leaders to do three 
things: 

1. To help young Americans develop 
skills of citizenship ; 

2. To give youth the opportunity of 
making their voices and their energies 
felt in the future of neighborhoods, 
their towns, their world; 

3. To work with young people in 
building a program of learning to live 
together—a that can equip 
youth for the adult job of building 


peace, 


program 


That sounds like a big order, says the 
Youth Division, in Youth United for a 
Better Home Town. And it is. 

And that is why the 21 national 
youth-serving organizations that make 
up the Youth Division of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly are urging 
the cooperation of their local profes- 
sional and They 
are urging that these workers take part 
in helping the yeung people of their 
community to form a youth council—a 


volunteer workers. 


community-wide, teen-age interorgani- 
zation council of “Youth United” for a 
better home town. 

In the movie the boys and girls who 
play the roles of the teen agers that get 


together to form a youth council are 
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members of the Youth Council of Madi- 
son, Wis., the city where the screening 
was done. 

The picture was first shown Novem- 
ber 19, 1947. Simultaneous premieres 
were held at New York City and at 
Madison. 

Make Way for Youth shows how teen 
agers of a town in the Midwest got to- 
gether to form a youth council, with 
older people as advisers only. It shows 
how the council helped to break down 
the “fences” that had been separating 
the young people of different neighbor- 
hoods, races, and religions, as well as 
their elders. 

Delegates to the new youth council 
came from every youth organization in 
town. The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. were represented; also the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the Camp 
lire Girls. Then there were the Junior 
Red Cross and the 4+-H Club; the Future 
Home Makers and the New Homemak- 
ers. The high schools, the church clubs, 
and the settlements sent delegates. 

The young people came from all kinds 
of neighborhoods—the well-to-do part 
of town, and the not so well-to-do parts, 


and from a section some people called 
the Swamp. 

How the youngsters managed their 
youth council, and how their success in 
working together regardless of race, re- 
ligion, or any other dividing lines, 
helped to unite the town, is the story 
that the film tells. 

The Youth Division of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly is made up of 
the following member organizations: 
American Jewish Committee ; American 
Junior Red Cross; American Youth 
Hostels; Boys’ Clubs of America; Boy 
Scouts of America; Camp Fire Girls; 
Community Chests & Councils, Inc.; 
4-H Clubs; Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica: Future Homemakers of America; 
Girl Scouts; National Council, Y. M. 
C. A.; National Board, Y. W. C. A.; 
National Federation of Settlements; 
National Jewish Welfare Board; New 
Farmers of America; New Homemakers 
of America; Salvation Army; United 
Christian Youth Movement; United 
States Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency; and Youth Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

For further information concerning 
the film, Make Way for Youth, and the 
booklet, Youth United for a Better 
Home Town, write to the Youth Divi- 
sion, National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, 134 East Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Members of a youth-council committee meet to work out their problems with adult advisers. 














To Study Causes of 
Congenital Defects 


In an effort to collect more precise 
data on the relationships between cer- 
tain maternal infections and congenital 
malformations, a Nation-wide study is 
being sponsored by the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics and the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Questionnaires are being sent to ob- 
stetricians, ophthalmologists, and_pe- 
diatricians, seeking the reporting of 
cases of German measles in expectant 
mothers and of children with congenital 
defects that might be attributed to 
other infections in the expectant 
mother, such as measles, chickenpox, 
mumps, and influenza. 

Although an association has been es- 
tablished between the occurrence of 
German measles early in pregnancy and 
certain congenital defects in the off- 
spring, information is lacking as to the 
frequency with which this happens and 
as tothe possible influence of other com- 
municable diseases that might have been 
contracted by the expectant mother. 


American Legion Holds 
Child-Welfare Conferences 


The first of five area conferences on 
child welfare, which are held each year 
by the American Legion’s National 
Child-Welfare Division, met December 
t to 6 at Phoenix, Ariz. The area cov- 
ered by the.conference (area E) includes 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

At the Phoenix meeting one full ses- 
sion was devoted to discussion of what 
constitutes a comprehensive child-wel- 
fare program in a State and in a com- 
munity. Emphasis was placed on the 
importance to child welfare of three of 
the programs in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment cooperates with the States 
under the Social Security Act—Child- 
Welfare Services, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance—and on the relation of these 
to State and local child-welfare pro- 
grams. 

The other 
scheduled are: 

Area D, January 9 to 10, 1948, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin). 

Area A, February 6 to 7, 
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four area conferences 


1948, at 


Providence, R. I. (Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont). 

Area B, February 13 to 14, 1948, at 
Washington, D. C. (Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, 
Virginia, and West Virginia). 

Area C, March 5 to 6, 1948, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. (Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Panama, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas). 


International Statistical 


Conference Held 


More than 35 nations were repre- 
sented at the International Statistical 
Conference, held in Washington, D. C., 
September 6-18, 1947. 

Among the contributions of interest 
to workers in the children’s field was a 
paper by Louis I. Dublin, which dem- 
onstrated a significant reduction of 
mortality among the policy holders of 
a life-insurance company between 1911 
and 1946, and indicated that the most 
striking reductions occurred among 
children. For example, the decrease in 
mortality among children 1 to 4 years 
was 87 percent. This means, said Dr. 
Dublin, that for every child who now 
clies at those ages more than seven would 
have died if the mortality conditions at 
the beginning of the period under re- 
view had prevailed at the end of it. 

One of the first censuses taken on 
modern lines—in Iceland in 1703—was 
described by Thorsteinn Thorsteinsson, 
director of the Statistical Bureau of 
that country. The original census ma- 
terial had been rediscovered in good 
condition in the Danish National Ar- 
chives in 1921, and returned to the Gov- 
ernment of Iceland. This very early 
census includes age composition of the 
population by sex and marital status, 
and information on family status (heads 
of families, wives, children and foster 
children, servants, and so forth). 

In a paper on the fertility of women 
in the United States, P. K. Whelpton, 
associate director, Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems, 
concluded that although fertility is still 
declining rapidly in the United States, 
we may expect that this decline will be 
retarded, possibly within the next few 
years, and certainly within the next 
quarter of a century. 

International organizations that were 
represented included the United Na- 
tions (World Statistical Congress) ; the 





International Statistical Institute; the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute: 
the Econometric Society; the Interna- 
tional Income Conference (Interna- 
tional Association for Research in In- 
come and Wealth); and the Interna- 
tional Union for the Scientific Investi- 
gation of Population Problems. 

George Wolff, M. D. 


For Research in Human 
Reproduction 


A comprehensive program for re- 
search in the field of human reproduc- 
tion has been announced by the Na- 
tional Committee on Maternal Health. 
The research program will be under the 
direction of the National Research 
Council in Washington. The Council 
has already established a committee on 
human reproduction to study needs and 
then to recommend grants for specific 
research projects to qualified institu- 
tions and individuals. 


Do You Know the Mental- 
Health Laws of Your State? 


Two volumes of Mental Health Laws 
in Brief, one for Kansas and one for 
Pennsylvania, have been recently is- 
sued in mimeographed form by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
and the National Mental Health Foun- 
dation. These two books are part of a 
series which is planned to cover all the 
States of the Union. ($1.50 each. Na- 
tional Mental Health Foundation, 1520 
Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa.) 

These brief statements have been pre- 
pared to enable ordinary people to know 
what the customs of their State regard- 
ing the mentally ill are as expressed in 
their laws. The work is dedicated to 
“the first human being who is cured and 
released from institutional restraint be- 
cause of improved conditions, care, and 
treatment, through an awakened and in- 
formed citizenry’s insistence that means 
for such improvements be found.” 

Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical di- 
rector of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, in a foreword, reminds 
readers that even if laws are on the 
statute books they become ineffective 
unless the budget provides for carrying 


them out. 
s 

“The United Nations Appeal for 
Children offers individual men and 
women throughout the world a unique 
opportunity to take a direct part in the 
work of the United Nations. It is based 
on the most irresistible of all causes: 
the plight of hungry, homeless, hopeless 
children, innocent victims of war and 

famine.” 
Trygve Lie 
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PARENTS’ QUESTIONS; a hand- 
book by the staff of the Child Study 
Association of America. Harper & 
Bros., New York. Revised 1947. 256 
pp. $3. 


Having “Parents’ Questions” in the 
house is like having a wise friend at 
hand to whom one can turn with almost 
any problem that comes up, from a 4- 
year-old boy’s fear of an operation to a 
10-year-old girl’s tomboy behavior. 

The broad background and long years 
of practical experience of the Child 
Study Association enable its staff to 
see all around a question. These brief 
but penetrating answers do not ap- 
proach just one angle of the matter 
about which the parents are concerned ; 
they bring to light many things about 
the situation that may have escaped the 
questioner, absorbed in some one. dis- 
tressing or annoying aspect. 

Nor do these sympathetically worded 
paragraphs attempt to! give “all the 
answers.” Often their purpose is to 
arouse parents to deeper and closer 
thinking, as in the case of the 11-year- 
old who “never wants to play outdoors 
after school like other children.” The 
“answer” to this question is mostly in 
the form of other questions, without 
which there would be little chance of 
helping the parents find the real nature 
of the problem. 

A social worker, nurse, teacher, or 
any other person who works with par- 
ents or children will want to turn to 
this book again and again. Its lucidity, 
its wide range of subject matter, and 
its reassuring friendliness have made 
it, since its first appearance in 1936, one 
of the best helps available on those 
puzzling situations that are common 
to family life and yet are unique in 
each case because of the complex inter- 
play of personal relations. The new 
edition, which has “tried to make use of 
the increasing knowledge and the deep- 
ening insight” that have come in the 
last 10 years, will be eagerly turned 
to by old friends, as well as new ones. 

Marion L. Faegre 


EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD, by 
Nicholson J. Eastman, M. D. Second 
edition, revised. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, 1947. 198 pp. $1.50. 
Dr. Eastman, author of this book for 

mothers-to-be, is Professor of Obstet- 

rics at Johns Hopkins University and 

Obstetrician-in-Chief to the Johns 

Hopkins Hospital. 

In his preface the author states that 
he hopes the book may serve “as a sort of 
stenographic recapitulation of the doc- 
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tor’s main instructions, which may be 
reviewed leisurely at home.” He rec- 
ognizes, however, that there are many 
details the expectant mother wishes to 
know which her busy obstetrician has 
no time to tell her. The discussion of 
these he considers an important func- 
tion of his book. The happy combina- 
tion of accurate, authoritative informa- 
tion with a simple readable style makes 
it a book which should appeal to a wide 
group of readers. 

The content of the book is chronolo- 
gically complete, beginning with signs 
and symptoms of pregnancy and end- 
ing with the newborn baby. High points 
along the way are the comprehensive 
chapters on diet and weight control, 
in which Mrs. Eloise R. Trescher of the 
Johns Hopkins Food Clinic has con- 
tributed her valuable experience. The 
eight steps in eliminating extra sources 
of calories is a_ practical measure 
which few physicians remember in diet 
counseling. An ingenious inclusion is 
a section, “How to telephone your 
doctor,” which stresses accurate obser- 
vation and reporting in order to save 
the time of both the doctor and patient. 
This section, indeed, is applicable to 
any doctor-patient relationship, and 
need not be limited to obstetrics. 

In a brief chapter on the Rh factor, 
Dr. Eastman brings together all the 
most recent experimental evidence and 
reaches the “comforting conclusion” 
that the “mathematical chances of the 
expectant mother who is reading these 
lines losing a baby from Rh complica- 
tions ... is of the order of 1 in 600.” 

Dr. Eastman’s discussion throughout 
is based upon the assumption that the 
patient will have adequate prenatal 
care and good obstetrics. : 

Everywhere among the practical 
everyday points there is ample evi- 
dence of the sparkle of humor, the 
kindly understanding, and the real 
professional competence that charac- 
terize the author. 

Ann Peters, M. D. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK (Occu- 
pational Abstract No. 98—1946), and 
SOCIAL WORK (Occupational Ab- 
stract No. 88—1945). Both by Flor- 
ence L. Rome. Published — by 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, Washington Square, 
New York 3. 

These are two of a series of folders 
issued to help young people choose their 
life work. They describe concisely the 
nature of the jobs in medical-social 
work and in the other major fields of 
social work, tell what preparation is 
needed, and discuss earnings, prospects, 
and so forth. They refer the reader 
to other sources for additional infor- 
mation. 


New Zealand 


(Continued from page 87) 


The total number of treatments given 
in the year covered by the annual re- 
port was 1,572,156. This included 871,- 
450 reparative fillings, in both perma- 
nent and deciduous teeth, and 194,667 
preventive fillings, a total of 1,066,117. 
The number of teeth removed as unsav- 
able (or in some eases to relieve over- 
crowding) was 68,656, a ratio of about 
6 extractions to every 100 fillings. 

As of March 31, 1946, the school den- 
tal service was given at 447 centers; the 
professional staff numbered 641, includ- 
ing 390 school dental nurses and 183 
student dental nurses. 


CALENDAR 


Dec. 27—Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Research 
Council. Meeting in connection 
with the 114th meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Chicago, Ll. 

Dec. 28-30—American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. Joint meeting with Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, Institute 
of Mathematical Statistics, and 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance. New 
York, N. Y. 

Jan. 5-10, 1948—Ninth Pan American 
Child Congress. Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

Jan. 22-24, 1948—American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 28-30, 1948—National Commission 
on Children and Youth. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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School children in a happy group appear 
on our cover this month. Emphasizing the 
individual child, Alma S. Laabs, in this issue 
of The Child, describes the work of school 
social workers in solving children’s personal 
difficulties. Photograph, St. Louis Public 
Schools. 

Credits for other photographs: 

Pages 82, 84, 85, 91, by Philip Bonn for 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Page 83, U. S. Office of Education. 

Page 87, both, New Zealand Legation. 

Page 88, by Esther Bubley for U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. 

Page 89, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Page 90, Library of Congress. 

Page 92, Work Projects Administration. 

Page 93, Youth Division, National Social 
Welfare Assembly. 
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Strengthen Research Into Child Life 


Sixteen distinguished research work- 
ers, meeting with Children’s Bureau 
staff on November 4 and 5, came to some 
important conclusions about next steps 
in research in child life. 

In the group were specialists in child 
psychology, pediatrics, social work, 
child psychiatry, cultural anthropology, 
sociology, and social philosophy. 

All of them had been invited together 
by the Children’s Bureau to explore the 
need for research in child life, the direc- 
tions it should take, and the role of the 
Children’s Bureau in this field. 

Vital questions were threshed out by 
the group. 
for 
child growth and development move out 
of the 
Much of the research in the past, it was 


How. instanee, can research in 


clinic into the community? 
pointed out, has been with children in 
institutions, centers, clinics, and offices. 
Isn't it that 
worked with children in their normal 


time more researchers 
family and neighborhood environment é 
“The family as an institution is un- 


What 


sons are there in this for the social serv- 


dergoing rapid changes.” les- 
ices, for education, for public policy? 
Data are needed on the *oenesis, char- 
acter, and direction of child-bearing 
patterns.” These, it was said, must be 
studied as a cultural anthropologist 
Are health and wel- 
fare workers doing a disservice “in at- 


would study them. 


tempting to disarrange” some of the 
customs of child rearing found in differ- 
ent cultural groups in the country! 
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What are the personality and environ- 
mental factors behind various kinds of 
child behavior—such as juvenile delin- 
quency? What are other countries doing 
to give babies a~good start in life by 
providing benefits and ‘services to ex- 
pectant mothers ? 

Questions such as these are not to be 
answered in a day. They call for con- 
tinuous pooling of thought and experi- 
ence. That is why the conference unani- 
mously recommended that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau appoint an advisory com- 
mittee on its research program, repre- 
senting all the professions touching on 
the problems of child growth and de- 
velopment. Such an advisory commit- 
tee, it was said, should work on over-all 
It should define re- 
search projects that can best be done by 


long-term policies. 


a Federal agency and those best done by 
It should 


stimulate volunteer cooperative plan- 


a more decentralized project. 


ning, define standards, and advise on 
methodology. 

“A research program involving the 
development of child life is too big for 
any single discipline to grasp,” said the 
conferees. “It must be an integrated 
effort.” “Health, growth, and develop- 
ment mean much more now than when 
pediatrics became a specialty. Its study 
must include more than a purely medi- 
cal approach; it must embrace the so- 
ciological, economic, and social-worker 
approaches.” 

That kind of interdisciplinary re- 
search is characteristic of many of the 
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Children’s Bureau research projects in 
the past. It should be encouraged in 
the future. As one device for encourag- 
ing such research, the Bureau was urged 
by the conferees to provide a “clearing 
house” of information on ongoing re- 
search. A yearly or semiyearly bulletin 
should be published “so that all of us 
can know where all the research is going 
on in the country and who these re- 
” It was also recom- 
mended that the Bureau publish some 


search people are. 


kind of “basic data book” which would 
collate essential information relating to 
child life and to administrative pro- 
grams affecting children. 

To strengthen research outside of gov- 
ernment, the conference recommended 
to the Children’s Bureau “the early es- 
tablishment of grants in aid for re- 
search in the field of child life for the 
purpose of supporting such research in 
non-Federal agencies.” 

The Bureau is deeply grateful to the 
group who gave their time to advising 
the Children’s Bureau on next steps in 
developing a more inclusive, better knit, 
and more extensive national program of 
research in this vital field. We see in 
the extension and strengthening of re- 
search in child life an activity that can 
be a creative and binding force among 
all peoples in the land. 


eg 


MARTHA M. ELIOT, M. D., 
Associate Chief, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
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